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the seventeenth century, however, the Government - that is, the King and his chosen councillors -set their faces against individualism, which to them seemed a tyranny of the ignorant and strong over the ignorant and weak, leading to anarchy. Thus Charles was bound to come into conflict with the House of Commons, which was largely composed of men who felt his rule a check on their natural development.
It has already been explained that the King was dependent on subsidies to carry on the government in time of war. Therefore, as long as war continued or threatened, the members of Parliament had him in their power and could use his necessities for their own purposes. This was their principal weapon against him ; there was another, almost as strong - namely, religious emotion.
Among the forces which had brought about the Reformation and founded the Church of England were: the normal layman's envy of clerical riches and power; materialism, fostered by the new wealth and learning of the Renaissance ; humanism and its ideal of the superb aristocrat, incompatible with a corporate Church herding together sheep and goats, but instead demanded a sharper sorting out of man from man, the saved from the damned; and nationalism, which resented an international organisation with a foreign Pope dominating English religious life. Only with the last of these emotions was Charles in sympathy. He loved his Church as representative and peculiar to his own country, and both for moral and political reasons he deeply valued his position at its head. This position was in